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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE FUTURE OF JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY * 


N an intimate and family occasion like this, it would be 

tempting to make a claim. The conception of the function 
of philosophizing held by the great thinker we are remembering 
today, is the conception entertained as the policy of this depart- 
ment for 64 years, ever since 1885, when a graduate course in 
philosophy was first given by a man trained in accordance with 
scholarly and critical standards, Nicholas Murray Butler. 

But this would be to claim John Dewey for the Columbia tradi- 
tion in philosophy. And such a claim, however justified, would 
disregard one overwhelming fact. This department did not in 
1905 honor John Dewey by asking him to join them in their 
enterprise. Rather, they asked him to honor them as their in- 
tellectual leader. He was gracious enough to assume the burden, 
which he carried not merely until his official retirement in 1930, 
and not merely until his death in 1952. He is still carrying it. 
Whatever may be his own individual philosophical interests, there 
is no member of this department who is not still mindful of and 
stirred by Dewey's vision of what philosophizing might do, and 
ought to aim to do. 

John Dewey, I can say without fear of remonstrance, is the 
greatest man and thinker ever to have been associated with this 
University. To be sure, both Plato and Aristotle have had a 
long and friendly association with us. But there is no evidence 
that either of them ever received a salary check from the Con- 
troller. 

But it remains a fact that John Dewey did not belong to 
Columbia, certainly not to the Columbia University of Nicholas 
Murray Butler—though he found Butler more sensible and, may 
I say, more ‘‘permissive’’ than Harper. He did not even belong 
to our Department, the Department of Woodbridge, Bush, Mon- 
tague, and Coss—though all these men had the wit to recognize 
John Dewey for what he was, the greatest philosophical thinker 
America has yet developed. John Dewey belongs to America, and 


* This informal talk was given at the dinner held at Columbia University 
on the hundredth birthday of John Dewey, October 20, 1959. 
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to the world. It is our justifiable pride that when even Dewey's 
patience was worn thin by Harper, James McKeen Cattell and 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge had the good judgment to think he 
would be happy with us—and that Dewey agreed. There is no 
evidence that he ever regretted his decision—though he could get 
as mad at Butler as any of the rest of us. I can make no greater 
claim for the Columbia tradition in philosophy. 

On one of the last occasions on which Dewey talked to. the 
students here, he stated that the most fundamental problem in 
philosophy is that of the very function of philosophical thinking. 
As we all know, the tendency recently in England has been to 
define this function very narrowly. Philosophy has been set off 
sharply from both scholarship, and science and knowledge. Some 
have even inveighed against any concern with science. 

In Pasternak’s book, Dr. Zhivago, there is a character, the old 
uncle, who says: ‘‘Philosophy is like horseradish. ft is good if 
taken in small portions, and added to something else. But it is 
not good if taken in large portions by itself.’’ This gentleman 
would have understood Dewey. It is Dewey’s genius that he 
knew just how to mix a small proportion of philosophical horse- 
radish with other intellectual concerns. The Columbia tradition, 
which Dewey so ably led, might be stated: ‘‘Put in a strong dash 
of horseradish. But be sure there are solid ingredients in the dish 
as well.’’ 

Now there are some philosophical movements popular today 
that might well be judged to be ‘‘pure horseradish.’’ I searcely 
need to remind you of them. The European movements in 
philosophy most hospitably received today on our American 
shores seem much concerned with the purity of their horseradish. 
‘*Purity’’ seems to have been advocated in England ever since the 
war. This disturbs Russell, and Cambridge men in general, who 
have always prided themselves on knowing something about the 
world and human life. And at the expense of mixing my condi- 
ments, | may remark that there is beginning to grow up in Britain 
itself the suspicion that like salt, as Holy Writ tells us, pure 
horseradish can lose its savor. There is of course a very sharp 
variety of horseradish taught widely on the Continent. Perhaps, 
as against these brands of purity, there is still something to be 
said for Dewey’s recommendation of what philosophers should 
examine and direct their criticism toward. 

What is the future for John Dewey's conception of the function 
of philosophizing? In raising this question, I am reminded of the 
occasion, now some twenty years ago, when I went to Teachers 
College to attend a meeting of their Graduate Philosophy Club. | 
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found myself honored by being seated at dinner next to their most 
distinguished and influential philosopher of education. During 
the course of eating, he turned to me, and out of the blue asked 
me : ‘‘ What direction will philosophy take during the next hundred 
years?’’ I had long known he was not backwardlooking, but I 
was scarcely prepared for such vistas into the future. I am afraid 
I gave then no more satisfactory an answer than I ean give 
tonight. 

I have increasingly come across an opinion today, expressed by 
students as well as teachers of philosophy, well stated at the end 
of a recent excellent account of the background of Dewey’s social 
philosophy. The article coneludes with irony: ‘‘Our age finds it 
hard to understand Dewey, and even harder to sympathize with 
him. In philosophy, ours is an age of narcissism. We are in a 
trough in the cyclical history of the human conscience, and the 
‘do-gooding’ motives of Dewey, Jane Addams, and Beard seem 
hollow and naif to the proponents of managerial philosophy. Per- 
haps the repressive outlines of the technicians’ universe will be 
challenged once more, however, by a more wholly human vision.”’ 

That the thought of John Dewey is no longer the latest philo- 
sophical fashion, is seareely news. But I wonder whether it is 
merely my years that give me a somewhat different perspective. 


For with me, it is just the other way round. I think I can always 
understand John Dewey—every word, I often flatter myself—and 
usually sympathize with him: whereas | can hardly claim to 


’ 


understand ‘‘our age.’ 

In part, the difficulty felt by younger philosophers in under- 
standing Dewey comes from the changing character of our philo- 
sophical language. Dewey formed his own instrument of lan- 
guage in the midst of nineteenth-century idealism, in a world 
eager to talk the new tongue of evolutionary thinking. As our 
colleague Herbert Schneider has acutely pointed out, Dewey used 
the language of philosophical idealism to direct evolutionary 
thought against its conclusions. This proved a most effective 
technique for undermining and reconstructing idealism. But it 
left a problem for those not historically-minded, who have today 
rarely read much idealism, find its language alien, and view 
evolution as doubtless true but philosophically irrelevant. 

My generation disagreed, normally enough, with its immediate 
predecessors. But though it maintained different answers, it 
understood their problems. And above all it understood their 
language. Today, both problems and language have been through 
a revolution. It often seems easier to disregard, than to under- 
stand and disagree intelligently. And this creates difficulties in 
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understanding a thinker like Dewey, who developed his own 
essentially critical thought by examining and reconstructing the 
whole intellectual tradition. It is hard to reconstruct the past if 
you deliberately turn your back upon it. And both the present 
major European philosophical movements are primarily attempts 
to win emancipation from the tyranny of the past and tradition. 
That, I am convinced, is how they are to be understood. It is only 
natural that they should sometimes raise the suspicion that they 
have forgotten how to read the language of what they are trying 
to liberate themselves from. 

That the very able and brilliant young philosophers today 
should be employing a quite different language from his own, 
would hardly have disturbed Dewey. He was never the slave of 
his own language, and in his eighties began to work out a new 
terminology. Nor would he have been disturbed that they often 
disagree with his answers to his problems. For that different 
answers should come to be given is inherent in his conception of the 
social nature and cultural function of philosophizing. When 
as young men we used to go to him to ask him to state more clearly 
his views on issues that seemed to us important, he would always 
smile his inimitable smile and reply, ‘‘I’ve got to leave something 
for you younger fellows to work out.’’ The working out has 
usually involved employing the latest technical gadgets, which to 
John Dewey did not always seem the substance of philosophy. 
Techniques are after all incidental, while an imaginative vision _ 
such as his is of the essence of philosophizing. 

It would not even have troubled Dewey that today new prob- 
lems are provoking philosophizing, problems different from those 
that generated the philosophies of his youth. For none knew better 
than he that the problems that were central in 1781 were not those 
that seemed central in 1859, and that those of 1959 would not be 
those of the impact of Darwin. Problems capable of stimulating 


philosophic thinking change with a growing and expanding ex- 
perience, and in the twentieth century we have suffered and under- 
gone quite a little explosive experience. 


Bertrand Russell has recently written: ‘‘It is not an altogether 
pleasant experience to find oneself regarded as antiquated after 
having been, for a time, in the fashion. It is difficult to accept 
this experience gracefully.’’ Russell and Dewey have “always 
been distinguishable personalities, though they shared much, in- 
cluding a passion for justice, peace, and longevity. But one can- 
not imagine John Dewey facing the future in that spirit. Dewey 
was quite prepared for younger men to go farther than he. He was 
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prepared for changes in philosophical language, in philosophical 
conclusions, and even in philosophical problems themselves. 

What Dewey would have insisted on, and did insist on in the 
new Introduction to the 1948 edition of Reconstruction in Philoso- 
phy, is breadth of intellectual sympathies and imaginative vision. 
It is the function of philosophizing, he put it in 1928, to observe 
and interpret the new and characteristic scene, to be interested in 
realities and face them frankly and sympathetically, and thus to 
furnish illumination and direction to our confused civilization. 
He would have been disappointed, I think, to find men calling 
themselves philosophers still neglecting the problems of men—the 
intellectual and eultural problems of men—for an exclusive con- 
cern with, shall we say, the problems of pure horseradish. He 
would have been unhappy at the rather cavalier attitude of the 
existentialists toward the philosophical problems raised by our 
explosive science, and at the disinterest expressed by some of the 
elucidators of linguistic usage in both scientifie inquiry and his- 
torical scholarship. Both science and history were central in his 
thinking. Doubtless some of the less original followers of these 
two movements have been forgetting things that Dewey held to 
be important, and need reminding—perhaps by one who can talk 
the languages they are able to understand. 

What, then, seem to be the future prospects for Dewey’s con- 
ception of the function of the philosophical enterprise? I trust | 
am not being a mere laudator temporis acti—though I enjoy his- 
tory as much as the next man, and have been credibly reported to 
think rather well of the Greeks, somewhat better than Dewey did. 
I hope I am speaking as John Dewey would today, facing our 
world frankly and sympathetically, when I say, the prospects seem 
to me excellent. Philosophers will always be interested in the 
intellectual problems of men, whatever particular problems may 
seem crucial in their day. If some professors of philosophy seem 
to be forgetting them for a time, then other less institutionalized 
and less professionalized thinkers will take their place as the 
philosophers of the age. For though, as Carlyle put it, man may 
be a forked radish, he is not a horseradish—he is a man, and 
interested in human problems, including the wisest employment 
of philosophical horseradish. 

Indeed, in sober fact observers of the Continent report that 
with the passing of the European crisis intellectual horizons are 
rapidly broadening. The sometimes narrow concerns of the 
existentialists are expanding into a recrudescence of phenomenology 
—to which those American philosophers who are not wholly in- 
nocent of foreign languages might well pay some attention. 
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At Oxford, they are learning so much and so rapidly that they 
may soon catch up with John Dewey. I need only point to Stuart 
Hampshire’s recent Thought and Action. That is a book Dewey 
would have enjoyed. He might indeed have written it, had he 
known the English language—I mean the language of English 
philosophy today. 

Dewey did not want his experimental and tentative conclusions 
parroted, or reduced to a creed. He wanted men to go on work- 
ing on his problems—that is, on the kind of intellectual problems 
that seemed important to him. The prospects are excellent that 
being men, and thinkers, they will go on, and that there will always 
be some to carry on the broad and humane enterprise of man 
thinking. For this was Dewey’s enterprise. He was not primarily 
a teacher of philosophy. He was a man given to genuine philo- 
sophical thinking. He was, may I conclude, like Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Frederick Woodbridge, Wendell Bush, and Irwin Edman, 
a Columbia philosopher. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JOHN DEWEY-——PHILOSOPHER OF GROWTH * 


NE of the most endearing features of John Dewey’s personality 

was his openness to ideas and suggestions whatever their 
source. At the very height of his philosophical career and even 
towards its very close, he was always sensitive to the possibility of 
new facets and dimensions of experience, to new problems and to 
new aspects of old problems. He was rarely satisfied with his 
own formulations. What he sent to the press was never a final 
version of his ideas but the latest draft of a position which was 
not yet completely thought out in his own mind and which he 
sincerely hoped would be developed by others. A few months 
after his 90th birthday had been celebrated, he remarked: ‘‘ Only 
in the last two years have I come to see the real drift and hang of 
the various positions I have taken.’’ And when death came, it in- 
terrupted him in the midst of a new interpretation of the history 
of modern philosophy. The world for him was more than we can 
ever say about it and he was convinced that every reflective mind 
could refract the many-colored scene of human activity in a dis- 
tinctive and interesting way. 


* A talk delivered in the Rotunda of the Low Memorial Library, October 
20, 1959, on the occasion of the presentation of the letters of John Dewey, 
written to Mrs. Corinne Frost, to Columbia University. 
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Some of John Dewey’s theories in philosophy were revolu- 
tionary, so much so that his conception of thinking and of mind 
could only with difficulty be expressed in terms of the inherited 
incoherencies of the traditional philosophical vocabulary. But his 
conception of philosophy was as old fashioned as that of Socrates. 
Philosophy for him was a quest for wisdom, a survey of existence 
from the standpoint of value, a criticism of the methods by which 
we appraise the modes and values of experience. What the profes- 
sional philosopher does—or should do—systematically, other men 
and women do episodically. He was therefore prepared to heed 
and follow up any intimation of truth, any insight or vision that 
lit up the human scene, in complete independence of its academic 
credentials. It was the authenticity of the experience which en- 
gaged his interest, and he had a rare feeling for it. 

John Dewey’s correspondence with Mrs. Frost differs only in 
volume and duration from the vast correspondence which he carried 
on with many others. There is hardly anyone who wrote to Dewey 
who did not receive a reply from him. This was not only because 
of his innate courtesy but in most cases because of the enkindling 
effect of what others said and thought upon him. He often told me 
that he was indebted for some of his seminal ideas to men and 
women who had tried to make sense of their own experience with- 
out the benefit of the technical idioms of the philosophical schools - 
and traditions. If he had any partiality it was for those who 
wrestled with problems at first hand in the thick of life-situations. 
The fact that others, with whom he sometimes sought to share his 
discoveries, could not always see the glimmer of light in the dark 
and obscure passages of the manuscripts and letters he received, 
led to no alteration in his judgment, to no weakening of his con- 
fidence. For, judging all things by their fruits, he was convinced 
that anything which suggested fresh thought to him must be itself 
inherently or potentially thoughtful. 

The same attitude which John Dewey displayed toward his 
correspondents he revealed during his long career as a teacher. 
Judged by the external trappings of the dynamie classroom teacher, 
John Dewey was among the worst teachers of the world. He was 
completely devoid of the histrionie arts which a good teacher, even 


when he follows Dewey’s principles, must summon up to awaken 
interest or command attention, and which always facilitate com- 
munication between teacher and student when attention is lagging. 
It is not likely that he would ever have been chosen as a master 
teacher for television, especially at an hour when the audience is 
struggling to stay awake. Nonetheless John Dewey was a great 
teacher for those students whose interests had already been aroused 
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in ideas and who were struggling to articulate their philosophical 
insight. Dewey’s reaction to his students’ efforts to see and to say 
things freshly was not to refute but to encourage, to help ideas get 
stated. He was more’ patient with his students than they were 
with each other. In one of his letters he says that ‘‘ delaying is one 
manifestation of the active potency of time’’—and he charitably 
interpreted groping and obscure formulations as such delay. 
Teaching for him (when he wasn’t lecturing) was a kind of in- 
tellectual collaboration. Students were helped to overcome their 
native self-doubt by an unexpected accession of unsuspected in- 
tellectual power that often provided the momentum to surmount 
what had seemed formidable obstacles. With the rarest of excep- 
tions, this was Dewey's unfailing attitude even to those of his stu- 
dents who had come to Columbia University innoculated against 
his philosophy by previous teachers and who used his ideas as 
scratching posts for the development of their dialectical teeth and 
claws. Having been trained by Morris R. Cohen as an under- 
graduate to believe that pragmatism was a philosophy which made 
our wishes, which were real, into horses, which were imaginary, | 
constituted myself the official opposition for an entire year in one 
of Dewey's large lecture classes, to the annoyance not of Dewey 
but of my fellow students who objected to the constant interruption 
of their slumber. I became converted to pragmatism in the most 
unpragmatie way. With Dewey’s encouragement I sat down to 
write what I thought would be the definitive refutation of prag- 
matism on the basis of Peirce’s theory of leading principles. The 
argument carried me to conclusions I did not wish to reach—and 
protesting all the way, | went to Dewey himself, after Morris 
Cohen failed me, to tell me what was wrong in where I was coming 
out. This time, too, Dewey encouraged me but with a grin. He 
could find nothing wrong with the argument. 

There is no doubt that Dewey encouraged too many, and I 
suspect that he sometimes realized this. But he knew what he was 
doing. He was more fearful of encouraging teo few, of withering 
with chill winds of critie#m or imperious demands for immediate 
elarity insights struggling to be born, of inhibiting powers on the 
verge of development. Some of his professional colleagues felt 
there was enough error and nonsense in the world and that what 
could not stand up against the sharp sickle of criticism was hardly 
worth cultivating. Dewey's attitude was that one genuine insight 
or fruitful vision was worth the risk of many errors. It was not 
that he was tolerant of error. He believed, however, that in 
honest inquiry even errors could play a constructive function, that 
we could learn from them to devise ‘‘the means of invention and 
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circumvention’’ which marks creative intelligence at work in the 
process of growth. What he prized above all was the quality of 
becoming in human beings. 

All who knew John Dewey have at one time or another said that 
he lived his philosophy as well as taught it. In his living and in 
his teaching he regarded growth as the key educational and moral 
value. I am firmly convinced that when all the dust of con- 
troversy settles, John Dewey will be regarded as the philosopher of 
human growth in the age of modern science and technology, as the 
philosopher who saw man not as a creature with a fixed nature, 
whether conceived as a fallen soul or a soulless configuration of 
atoms, but as a developing mind-body with an historical career, 
who because he does something in and to the world, enjoys some 
degree of freedom, produces consequences never witnessed before, 
and leaves the world different from the world into which he was 
born. 


The coneept of growth, as John Dewey understood it, is not a 
simple one and some analysis is necessary to see its central position 


in his thought. As everyone knows, in his Democracy and Educa- 
tion Dewey maintained that there was no one end or goal in eduea- 
tion to which everything else was subordinate. The closest to an 
all-inclusive educational end was the principle of growth itself 
conceived participially as the process of growing. This brought 
the retort that there are all sorts of growth in experience, some of 
them vicious, some even fatal to their subjects as well as, so to 
speak, to their objects, or victims. Unless growth has a direction, 
there is no genuine development. Unless we have antecedent 
knowledge of what is good, we do not know if the development is 
even desirable. We sometimes find ourselves wishing not only that 
something wouldn’t grow but that it had not come to be. 

Dewey used to reply to this that growth in education as in life 
develops the standards by which its direction and desirability are 
judged. There is growth and growth. There is the growth which 
generates obstacles to further growth, and the growth which 
creates the conditions for further growth. There is growth which 
prevents and growth which encourages the processes of education. 
The important thing, said Dewey, is that ‘‘the conception of growth 
must find universal and not specialized limited application.’’ 

It is questionable whether this ever satisfied Dewey’s crities. 
But it is obvious that for Dewey growth is an inclusive and not a 
single exclusive end. It embraces all the positive intellectual, 
emotional, and moral ends which appear in everybody’s easy 
schedule of the good life and the good education—growth in skills 
and powers, knowledge and appreciation, value and thought. For 
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Dewey, however, it is not enough to list these ends; they must be 
brought into living and relevant relation to the developing powers 
and habits and imagination of the individual person. We grow 
not by worshiping values but by realizing them in our daily be- 
havior. The pattern of realization is an individual thing even 
when the values are common. There are different rates of growth, 
different styles of growth; but when they maximize our powers to 
grow they are all ways by which we grow in maturity. We are 
mature to the extent that we form habits of reasonable expectation 
on the basis of what we know about the world, our fellows, and 
ourselves—to the extent that we can cope with an ever-changing 
environment, make sense of new experience, and escape both the 
petrifactions of routine and the blind outburst of impulse. The 
growth, consequently, which Dewey identifies with genuine and 
desirable education is a shorthand expression for the direction of 
change in a great variety of growths—intellectual, emotional, and 
moral. It excludes, therefore, the kinds of growth which interfere 
with or reverse the direction of change in this variety of growths— 
it excludes growths in prejudice, arbitrariness, hate, invidious 
prestige, power and status, and even that miscellany of knowledge 
which burdens a mind not in training for a quiz show. More im- 
portant still, it becomes clear why in the interests of growth Dewey 


became a critic of specialized and narrow vocationalism, of merely 
professionalized education, and why he became the protagonist of 
a liberal and general education for all. The same analysis that 
has been made of growth as an edueational end can be extended to 
Dewey's assertion that in ethics ‘‘Growth itself is the only ‘moral’ 
end.’’ Dewey should not have said ‘‘only’’ but ‘‘eentral’’ or 
‘*most inclusive.’’ 


Dewey's concern with growth and the emphasis he gives it, 
flowed in part from his post-Darwinian naturalism. Man is as 
authentic a part of nature as other things which have careers in 
time, but he is a part of nature which, to keep its very equilibrium 
and to remain alive, must enter actively into the processes that con- 
dition its very nature. Man must grow with the things which 
challenge him in this contingent and dangerous world or else he 
dies. Dewey had the courageous but not unqualified optimism of a 
man embattled in perpetual struggle for a better world. The 
effort and risk were worth making even against odds. His 
optimism was never on that stupendous cosmic scale of his super-' 
naturalist critics who believed that man could find a final peace 
by a faith in or a leap to some transcendental source. Although 
the world can be made less contingent and less dangerous, it will 
never be a safe place for man because of the very differences his 
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own growth, especially the growth of his knowledge, makes to the 
world. Dewey believed that in a world of rapid change man must 
find peace in action rather than withdrawal. Events have a way 
of breaking in the doors by which we would seek to escape them. 
To be serene in the very midst of affairs is the ‘‘top of sovereignty. ”’ 

Because there are various kinds of growth and failures to 
grow, there are various kinds of death. In one of his letters to 
Mrs. Frost, Dewey writes of ‘‘that large class of people who live 
on the physical plane and who find such ease in their dogmas of 
habituation that for all practical purposes they are lifeless.”’ 
Dewey would have said the same thing about those whose mental 
life is lived only in the after-glow of their memories, memories of 
past triumphs and achievements. They, too, have effectively 
ceased living. To live is to grow with the problems and challenges 
of the present, and whatever helps realize the processes of growth 
helps us to stay alive and intellectually young. ‘Keeping young,’’ 
writes Dewey, ‘‘seems to be a function of using maturity as a 
source of new [experiences] and contacts.”’ 

There is another aspect of Dewey’s concept of growth and 
another sense in which he intended the conception of growth to be 
given ‘‘a universal and not a specialized limited application.’’ We 
tend to think of growth as primarily a biological or psychological 
eategory, but human growth cannot be understood without going 
beyond biology and psychology whose terms are abstracted from 
the inclusive social and cultural matrix. The organism grows ‘not 
only in and with its natural environment; it grows with other 
organisms in society. There are societies (perhaps it is better to 
say there are families, for as yet there is only a vision of such 
societies) in which growth is the ideal norm for all. It was be- 
cause he took the growth of every individual person as his moral 
ideal that Dewey committed himself so wholeheartedly to de- 
mocracy. Discussing the idea that the object of learning should 
be continued capacity for growth, he writes: ‘‘This idea cannot be 
applied to all the members of a society, except where the inter- 
course of man with man is natural, and except when there is ade- 
quate provision for the reconstruction of social habits and institu- 
tions by means of wide stimulation arising from equitably dis- 
tributed interests. And this means a democratic society!’’ He 


links the ideas of growth and democracy more explicitly in a 
passage in which he says: ‘‘A society of free individuals in which 
all, through their own work, contribute to the liberation and en- 
richment of the lives of others is the only environment in which 
any individual ean really grow normally to his full stature.’ 
This is an overstatement—for if it were true we should have to 
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conclude that no individual has ever grown to his full stature. But 
its very over-emphasis should indicate how important for Dewey 
democracy as a moral ideal is. It indicates also that ‘‘the libera- 
tion and enrichment”’ of life is integral to the meaning of desirable 
growth. The phrase ‘‘the liberation and enrichment’’ of life 
signifies a great many values which when stated abstractly sound 
platitudinous and preachy but which taken in the context of 
Dewey’s philosophy of education, art, society, religion, and con- 
duet are immensely suggestive. The ‘‘liberation and enrichment’”’ 
of life consists in the experiences of happiness and delight, in- 
tellectual adventure, friendship and love, knowledge and art, of 
unity with the world and ourselves—and of many other things. 
But to aim at these values for all involves a program of profound 
social reconstruction. 

Long before the discovery of nuclear energy and its vistas of 
tremendous power were even dreamed of, Dewey was convinced that 
modern science and technology had given man an unprecedented 
opportunity to reconstruct his social world. Man ean no longer 
be reasonably considered as an object of historical forces but as a 
co-determiner of his own history. Granted the importance of 
natural resources, armed with science men themselves become the 
most important of all natural resources provided only that they 
have the desire and resolution to make use of their knowledge. 
Dewey maintained that once men set out to put knowledge and 
intelligence to use, the relevant test of all social institutions be- 
comes their impact upon the quality of human life and experience. 
No more radical criterion can be envisaged, for it applies not only 
to the operation of the status quo but just as much to all proposals 
to modify it or revolutionize it. 

One of the ironies of intellectual history is that despite Dewey’s 
sharp indictment of industrial society in America and his criticism 
of the cult of the practical and useful, he himself has been charged 
with an easy acquiescence in the values of machine civilization, and 
of elaborating a philosophy of practice which lends itself to its 
justification. It is true that Dewey regarded the periodic com- 
plaints against the industrialization of culture as a romantic 
nostalgia for times that were not recoverable. But only a perverse 
misreading of what Dewey understood by ‘‘the useful’’ can ac- 
count for the rest of the criticism. His meaning was made clear 
in his demand during the days of the depression: ‘‘ Regiment 
things and free human beings.’’ He believed the first could be 
achieved through scientific technology and the second by scientific 
social inquiry and the arts of democratic government. He dared 
our age, which worships science almost superstitiously but ignores 
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its rationale, and the social implications of its logic and ethies, to 
apply scientific method to the problem of making industry serve 
men, to the problem of liberating human energy and humanizing its 
expression, to the problem of organizing industrial relations in 
order to meet the imperatives of educational growth. 

For Dewey, scientific method or planning in the interests of 
efficiency and production is one thing—and by far not enough. 
Here commodities, their quantity and rate of output, are king— 
and everything which bears upon the quality of life of the maker 
and the user of commodities is disregarded as irrelevant. Scientific 
method in the interests of the humanly useful is quite another 
thing for Dewey—and the only rational basis for social criticism. 
It is instructive to note, as the critics have not done, how Dewey 
defines the useful. ‘‘To be useful,’’ he says, ‘‘is to fulfill need. 
The characteristic human need is for possession and appreciation 
of the meanings of things.’’ From this point of view ‘‘the only 
thing essential to the idea of utility is its inherent place and bear- 
ing in experience.’’ It remains only to relate that inherent place 
and bearing in experience to ‘the needs of personal growth. 

In one of his early popular writings Dewey describes the lot of 
most members of industrial society in terms of a contrast between 
‘‘living one’s life’’ and ‘‘earning one’s living.’’ He implies that 
a society worthy of men would be one in which, as men earned 
their living, they would have opportunity for the growth and self- 
fulfillment which are required both for a sense of significance and a 
sense of enjoyment in life. This explains why Dewey placed 
such great emphasis on the importance of vocations—on life callings 
—and why he considered an education conducted without any 
reference to it a leisure class pursuit. But for all of Dewey’s 
optimistic expectations about the power of applied science, the 
effects it wrought were greater, if not better, than he had imagined. 
It is an open question whether all or even most work in modern 
industrial society can be made meaningful, whether it can engage 
the individual’s interest and creative capacity so as to make pos- 
sible that feeling of significant achievement which the good teacher 
or physician or skilled craftsman has. The prospective conse- 
quences of applied science, once the danger of war is lifted and 
full use can be made of nuclear energy, make problematic not so 
much the achievement of meaningful vocations as the meaningful 
use and enjoyment of leisure. 


Far from undermining, this reinforces the importance Dewey 
gives to growth as the encompassing and justifying end of educa- 
tion. During his life Dewey was just as keen a critic of the leisure- 
time activities of our society as of its mechanical and industrial 
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processes whose impress they reflected. To what extent, he asked, 
do the leisure-time activities of the great masses of individuals 
contribute to their intellectual and emotional growth, to a liberal 
and humane outlook on affairs, to a deeper sympathy for all suffer- 
ing creatures, to a wider appreciation and more reflective judgment 
of values, beliefs, and conduct, to a richer and more diversified 
personal experience? Very imperfectly, is his answer. Life is 
certainly easier than it used to be; and as far as the burden of 
physical toil is concerned, it will be much easier in the future. 
But it is far from obvious that human lives will by that fact alone 
be more meaningful and satisfying than they used to be. 

For these and other reasons Dewey’s philosophy of growth 
possesses a continuing actualité not only to basie problems of edu- 
cation and public policy but to the whole of human experience. 
Dewey is the philosopher of human freedom in this our revolu- 
tionary age of modern Science, whose faith in man is rooted in 
faith in the arts of intelligence. Alfred North Whitehead in as- 
sessing Dewey’s influence once said that the magnitude of his 
achievement ‘‘is to be estimated by reference to the future’’—a 
future in which Whitehead confidently asserted that ‘‘for many 
generations the North American Continent will be the living center 
of human ecivilization.’’ Events since Whitehead wrote have 
made that prediction another illustration of how contingent the 
universe is. The living center of human civilization has shifted 
many times and in the future there may be more than one center. 
But we can with assurance predict that wherever that center is, if 
those who live in it are imbued with a passion for human freedom 
and an equality of concern for all persons to reach their maximum 
growth as human beings, it will find a guiding and coherent 
philosophy in the thought of John Dewey. 


Smney Hoox 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
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Personal Religion Among the Greeks. ANDRE-JEAN FESTUGIERE, 
O. P. Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1954. viii, 186 p. (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 26.) $3.75. 


When the intelligent layman who is at the same time not a 
specialist in the field of Greek religion thinks casually of this sub- 
ject there are likely to come before his mind various members of 
the classic pantheon as literary and aesthetic symbols, or, if he 
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thinks of any other role of these same gods in Greek life, he is 
likely to think of them only in their political role as guardians of 
state destiny. The intimate and personal side of Greek religion 
he is not likely to think of at all. Father Festugiére’s Personal 
Religion Among the Greeks should go a long way toward correcting 
this casual impression. 

Too long we have been aware of the mere externals of Greek 
religion or of the use the Greek gods have been put to by writers 
and artists who no longer believed in them. We have forgotten 
that of which Festugiére so pointedly reminds us, namely, that 
‘‘true religion is, first of all, closeness to God’’ (p. 1), and we have 
forgotten, if we ever knew, that Greek religion was just this to 
those who gave life and substance to what are to us now but empty 
forms. If we would understand Greek religion we must recover its 
true and personal side, such as is presented in this book. 

But for the philosopher, in addition to the function cited above, 
this book has a special interest, for central to its theme is the role 
of Plato. He is chosen by the author not alone as the example 
par excellence of personal religion among the Greeks but as one to 
whom earlier developments point and on whom later develop- 
ments depend, especially in the field of reflective piety, but not 
alone here. 

Festugiére distinguishes but does not separate reflective from 
popular piety. The two, while distinct, are of the same genus 
and are hierarchically related, the one on the sensible material 
plane pointing toward the other on the insensible immaterial plane. 
Hence the general structure of this book. In point of time all leads 
up to Plato and then proceeds from him. In point of manner, we 
are given separately instances of both popular and reflective piety 
in the period before Plato; then, after Plato’s own position is dealt 
with, we are again given instances of popular and of reflective 
piety in the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman periods following Plato. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do justice to such an ex- 
tensive if compact treatment of this subject. One of the most 
charming episodes, as seen in the perspective of personal popular 
religion and as recounted here, is the story of Hippolytus and 
Artemis, as one of the most amusing, but at the same time apropos, 
is the story of Aristides‘and Asclepius; but in the space remaining 
in such a review as this:in a journal of philosophy, I think a few 
words should be said of the treatment of Plato and of his relation 
to those who went before and those who came after him. 

The prototype in the religious sphere of the Platonic dualism 
of the eternal and the temporal Festugiére finds in the tragedians 
and epic poets of fifth-century Greece and in Heraclitus. In the 
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poets there is the contrast of this world and the world of the gods, 
the latter pictured in colors similar to those in which the Golden 
Age and the Isles of the Blest were pictured ; and in the poets, too, 
there is the conception of the eternal justice df Zeus, albeit his 
ways are hidden. So here we have a prototype of the dualism 
of an eternal ideal world ‘and an unsatisfactory transitory world 
as we find it in Plato—and not alone of this dualism but of the 
relation of the two worlds as well. Time is the ‘‘moving image 
of eternity’’ (Timaeus, 37, Jowett translation) ; and so, in ways 
not obvious but real, this world of sense is an image of the eternal 
ideal world. So in the poets, as later in Plato, even what appears 
worst is for the best. ‘‘It is Zeus who has put men on the way 
to wisdom by establishing as a valid law, ‘By suffering they shall 
win understanding,’ ’’ sings the chorus of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
(160 ff., as translated by Ed. Fraenkel, and quoted by Festugiére, 
p. 31); and Plato tells us, ‘‘Each portion looks to, and tends ever 
toward, the All’’ (Laws, 903e 1, as quoted by, Festugiére, p. 50). 
And again in Heraclitus, Festugiére points out, we have the con- 
trast between the world of flux and of strife, which appears every- 
where, and the true and eternal harmony of things, which is hidden. 

As all roads lead to Plato, so all roads proceed from him. -In 
Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman times among reflective men them- 
selves there are two conceptions of the divine, the one cosmic, the 
other transcendent of the cosmos altogether and ineffable. Festu- 
giére finds the roots of both these conceptions in Plato. Of par- 
ticular interest in his interpretation of Plato, I think, is the 
emphasis he puts on such passages as those about the Good in the 
Republic and Beauty in the Symposium, for he finds in such pas- 
sages the key to Plato’s philosophy, the mystic element indis- 
pensable for an understanding of this philosophy, and the key to 
the great mystical tradition proceeding from Plato. ‘‘Thus Plato 
stands at the beginning of the great mystical tradition,’’ he says, 
‘*which, through Plotinus, inspired Pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus 
Erigena, and which then, through the latter or even directly .. . 
exercised so great an influence in the Middle Ages....’’ ‘‘But,’’ 
he goes on to say, ‘‘Plato stands also at the beginning of another 
spiritual tradition which was no less important in antiquity... . 
The first tradition, which we were describing a moment ago, we can 
call the desire of union with the ineffable God. The second... 
we can call the desire of union with the God of the world, the 
cosmic God’’ (pp. 45-46). As the source of the first tradition is 
in the mysticism of Plato as we find it in the Republic and Sym- 


posium, so the source of the latter is the theology of the Timaeus 
and the Laws. 
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Are these two traditions contradictory? Is Plato contra- 
dictory? Festugiére definitely believes the Plato of the Timaeus 
consistent with the Plato of the Republic, and I would infer he 
thinks the two traditions not in spirit contradictory. Just as he 
finds the object of popular religious devotion to be some visible 
representation or expression of the religious ideal and that of 
reflective piety at its highest level divinity itself in mystic unity 
with the devotee, so the worship of the cosmic god or gods is of 
the same order as the worship of the ineffable one only lower on 
the scale. ‘‘The various forms of mysticism under the Empire will 
be defined by the stage at which one stops in the ascent. There will 
be contemplation of the Cosmie God, or of the world throughout 
all of which God penetrates. There will be contemplation of the 
intelligible world which, as we have seen, is at the same time the 
Thought of the Second Intellect-God, or this Intellect-God con- 
sidered as the Thinking Thought. And finally there will be, be- 
yond all thought, an exceedingly mysterious union with the in- 
effable Primal God’’ (p. 1384). 

There is much in this book of interest that 1 have not touched 
upon, but I have sought to indicate the general structure of the 
work and the central role given to Plato. The two sides of Plato’s 
thought relevant. here, his other-worldly mysticism as in the Re- 
public and Symposium and his this-worldly concern as in the 
Timaeus and Laws, are well brought out, as likewise the dual in- 
fluence of these hierarchically related views in Hellenistic and 
Graeco-Roman times. So, too, are the anticipations of Plato in the 
epic poets and tragedians and in Heraclitus. 

However, as a final word, let me correct a possible misapprehen- 
sion. Important as Plato looms in this book, this is not a work on 
Plato. It is a work on religion, on personal religion among the 
Greeks. Let Festugiére’s own summary conclude this review: 

‘To converse alone with God alone.’ This expression, to be found in some 
Platonists of the Empire, Numenius and Plotinus for example, sums up ad- 
mirably all that I have tried to tell you. I have tried to show you that there 
was, throughout the history of Greek religion, from at least the time of 
Heraclitus and the tragedians, a desire to enter into direct, intimate, and per- 
sonal contact with the divinity. The concept of God may have changed; the 
desire to see God, to touch Him, to talk with Him, heart to heart, did not 
change. The chorus of the Agamemnon addresses its anxious prayer to a 
Zeus who is already an ineffable God, whose real name no one knows, and who 
can be compared only with Himself (Agam. 160-165)... Hippolytus forsakes 
his comrades to pray tenderly to his goddess. According to Plato, the summit 
of human experience is the ineffable contact by which we are united to the 
highest Reality. The hero of Apuleius finds happiness in the loving con- 
templation of Isis. The Hermetist lives, or tries to live, in the constant sense 
of the presence of God. ‘Everywhere God will come to meet you, everywhere 
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He will appear to you, at places and times at which you look not for it, in 
your waking hours and in your sleep, when you are journeying by water and 
by land, in the nighttime and in the daytime, when you are speaking and when 
you are silent’ (Corp. Herm. XI 21). P 

And so this great and noble literature of Greece reminds us unceasingly 
that, to use the expression of Plato (Tim. 90A 5, BC), the best part of us lifts 
us up from earth toward our celestial affinity, like a plant whose roots are not 
in earth, but in the heavens. ‘Now,’ says he, ‘if the heart of man has been 
set on the love of learning and true wisdom and he has exercised that part of 
himself above all, he is surely bound to have thoughts immortal and divine, 
if he shall lay hold upon truth, nor can he fail to possess immortality in the 
fullest measure that human nature admits; and because he is always devoutly 
cherishing the divine part and maintaining the guardian genius that dwells 
with him in good estate, he must needs be happy above all.’ (Cornford trans 
lation, Plato’s Cosmology, 2nd edition, p. 353.) 


CELESTINE J. SULLIVAN, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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